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POPULATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN 
SERVICEMEN IN WORLD WAR II 


By MAPHEUS SMITH 


Dr. Smith (Ph.D., Vanderbilt, 1931) first came to Washington in 1935, on leave from the 
University of Kansas, where he had been teaching sociology. He was then Research Analyst, 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration and Works Progress Administration. During the 
war he was in the Division of Research and Statistics, Selective Service System. He is now 
Assistant Chief of Records and Research, Office of Selective Service Records. 


EVERAL groups of specialists are 
interested in the age, race, occupa- 
tional and industrial background, 

educational level, and marital-dependency 
status of American servicemen in World 
War II. For example, population special- 
ists are interested in population composition 
studies of all kinds of groups, both per se, 
as well as for the light they shed on the 
present composition of the total population 
and their implications for future population 
composition, size, and quality. Industrial 
manpower specialists are interested in the 
impact of military mobilization on indus- 
trial manpower and productive capacity. 
Military manpower specialists need to 
know what effect the drain of mobilization 
has on the ability of the nation to equip and 
transport armed forces. They also need to 
know what further men could have been 
withdrawn from civilian life for use in the 
armed forces without weakening the 
nation’s power to support military opera- 
tions. Sociologists are indirectly concerned 
with populational characteristics of service- 
men for all these reasons, but are more 
directly interested in the broader implica- 
tions of the facts. For example, does 
military service tend to eliminate people 
with some characteristics more rapidly 
than others? Or, stated another way, does 
military service constitute a selective factor 
on the quality of the population? Sociolo- 
gists also seek by a study of the effect of 
occupational selection and selection of men 
by marital status to gauge the effect of 


large military mobilization on social insti- 
tutions and community organization. 

The following sections review the avail- 
able facts on the numbers and populational 
characteristics of more than 13,000,000 
highly selected men, below the grade of 
commissioned officers, serving in the armed 
forces of the United States between 1940 
and the surrender of Japan in September 
1945. The available information is sub- 
stantially but not entirely complete even 
for the inducted and enlisted men. Data 
on the Coast Guard, which was transferred 
from the Treasury Department to the 
Navy for the period of active fighting, are 
lacking, as is much of the information on 
the Marine Corps. Information on the 
Navy also does not cover as much of the 
emergency period as that on the Army. 
However, information is available on many 
of the characteristics of more than 95 per- 
cent of these men. 


Racial distribution. Men of all racial 
groups composing the American popula- 
tion served in the armed forces, but whites 
were somewhat overrepresented in compari- 
son with the general population. Race 
data, available on almost 13,000,000 in- 
ducted and enlisted men in the Army and 
Navy, exclusive of the Marine Corps and 
Coast Guard, reveal that 8.5 percent were 
Negroes, and all other races constituted 91.5 
percent. Since 9.5 percent of all males 
eighteen through forty-four years of age in 
the national population in 1940 were 
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Negroes, this racial group was underrepre- 
sented. Although the percentage variation 
was small, the number of Negro servicemen 
was more than 130,000 less than their 
percentage in the general population would 
lead one to expect. 

The only information available on minor 
races is on Army inductions. Such informa- 
tion reveals that about 0.5 percent of 
inducted men were Puerto Ricans, 0.3 per- 
cent were American Indians, 0.2 percent 
were Japanese, 0.2 percent Chinese, 0.1 
percent Filipinos, and other races, chiefly 
Hawaiian and Mexican, were 0.3 percent. 
These figures agree very closely with those 
for the general male population eighteen 
through forty-four years of age. The only 
exceptions were American Indians, who 
were underrepresented, and the Chinese, 
who were overrepresented. The shortage 
of Indians was probably due to the overage 
of this group among volunteers, while the 
Chinese, not being accepted readily as 
volunteers, were overrepresented among 
inductions. Failure to accept large numbers 
of Negroes as volunteers during much of 
the war also was reflected in the overage of 
this race in inductions (11.2 percent of 
Army inductions, 9.5 percent of male 
population). 

Age. As is true of the armed forces in all 
wars, the American serviceman of World 
War II was young. Men entering the Army 
and Navy averaged more than six years 
younger than all men in the country aged 
eighteen through forty-four in 1940. 
Younger men in this age range had entered 
service in disproportionately larger numbers 
and older men in disproportionately smaller 
numbers. 

When the fighting ended almost half the 
men who had served were still under twenty- 
six years of age, 42.6 percent were between 
twenty-six and thirty-seven years of age, 
and 7.5 percent were thirty-eight years of 
age or over. [n contrast, only 29 percent of 
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the total male population were under 
twenty-six in 1940, 38.2 percent were 
twenty-six through thirty-seven years of 
age, and 32.8 percent were thirty-eight 
years of age or older. The comparative 
youth of those who entered the armed 
forces was the inevitable result of the fact 
that the armed forces restricted the ac- 
ceptance of men above certain ages and 
established physical standards for accept- 
ance that few older men could meet. 

Analysis by individual year of age reveals 
that servicemen surpassed the general 
population in proportion in each group in 
each year of age from nineteen through 
thirty-one, but were surpassed in all age 
groups above thirty-one years. 

The age characteristics of inducted and 
enlisted registrants of the white and Negro 
groups were generally the same as for the 
total group, except that Negroes were 
about half a year younger than whites, on 
the average. The main reason for this was 
that Negroes were not accepted in as large 
numbers during the early period of mobiliza- 
tion, when older men were accepted, as 
later, when the age range was reduced to 
obtain more young men for offensive war- 
fare. 

Civilian occupations. Manual workers, 
predominantly from cities, contributed a 
larger proportion of inducted and enlisted 
men to the armed forces than they con- 
stituted of the 1940 experienced male 
labor force, whereas professional, man- 
agerial, service, and agricultural workers 
were underrepresented in the ranks. Thirty- 
nine percent of all inducted and enlisted 
men reported a civilian occupation as 
operatives and laborers at a semiskilled or 
unskilled level at time of entrance into 
service. This proportion contrasted with 
only 31 percent in the experienced labor 
force of 1940. Another 14.2 percent of 
servicemen were craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers of highest manual skill, 
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who constituted only 13 percent of the total 
experienced labor force in 1940. Servicemen 
whose civilian occupations were nonclassi- 
fiable, largely because they had no definite 
work experience or skills, constituted 8.1 
percent of all servicemen, but only 1.4 per- 
cent of such persons were in the male labor 
force of 1940. 

Professional and semiprofessional workers 
were 3.6 percent of servicemen, 5.2 percent 
of total male workers; managers and officials 
were 2.5 percent of servicemen and 7 per- 
cent of total male workers; clerks and sales 
workers were 12.2 percent of servicemen 
and 13.2 percent of the male labor force; 
service workers were 4.6 percent of service- 
men and 6.4 percent of total workers; and 
farmers and farm laborers were 10.8 percent 
of servicemen and 17.8 percent of total 
male workers. In addition, 4.9 percent 
reported they were students at entry into 
service, compared with a number of male 
students above eighteen years of age in 
1940 equivalent to 5 percent of all experi- 
enced male workers. 

In interpreting these occupational data 
it is important to recognize that officers are 
not included, and these are drawn pre- 
dominantly from among professional, semi- 
professional, managerial, official, and cleri- 
cal workers and students. Selective Service 
deferment policies also led to the retention 
of many professional, managerial, and 
agricultural workers in work necessary to 
the war effort. The differential for service 
workers is greatly affected by the large 
proportion of such men found physically 
unfit. This factor also affected agricultural 
workers to some extent. 

Civilian industries. Information on the 
civilian industry of servicemen is much less 
complete than for occupation, but some 
general conclusions are possible. During the 
first year of the war and in comparison 
with the 1940 experienced male labor force, 
all industries were underrepresented among 
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Selective Service registrants aged eighteen 
through thirty-seven years, except govern- 
ment employees and workers in industrial 
establishments not elsewhere classified. 
The underrepresentation was proportion- 
ately greater among agricultural workers 
than for any other industry group, and the 
causes were the same as those mentioned 
in connection with occupation. The other 
groups were underrepresented because of 
the very great differential for workers in 
establishments not elsewhere classified (16.9 
percent for servicemen, only 2.6 percent 
for the 1940 male labor force). The un- 
employed were a major factor here, but 
there were many others whose industry was 
unclassifiable because of poor reporting. 

Other industrial data for men inducted 
during the period November 1943- 
December 1944 reveal the effect of changes 
in the relative availability of different 
industry groups. In comparison with the 
1940 male labor force, agricultural workers 
were less underrepresented and manufac- 
turing workers were greatly overrepre- 
sented. 

The distribution of last civilian occupa- 
tion of servicemen was extremely variable 
from one industry to another. And this 
distribution also differed greatly from that 
of the 1940 male employed population of 
comparable ages. A considerably larger part 
of inducted males than of the total male 
population was from operatives in manu- 
facturing (19.1 percent) and craftsmen in 
manufacturing (7.1 percent) than was true 
of the male employed population in 1940 
(8.8 and 5.8 percent, respectively). On the 
other hand, a much smaller proportion of 
inducted than of total workers were em- 
ployed as proprietors in all industries, 
professionals in service industries, craftsmen 
in construction and service industries, and 
service workers in service industries. The 
first three of these differences resulted 
largely from Selective Service occupational 
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deferment policies, and the last was greatly 
affected by the high physical rejection rate 
of service workers. 

Marital status and dependency. As a rule, 
the armed forces have preferred to restrict 
their personnel to single men without de- 
pendents. This has been particularly true 
of recruitment for foreign wars and of men 
who are conscripted, because of the conflict 
of military life with family interests of 
married men and men with dependents. This 
selective policy was followed in World War 
II as long as possible, but the need for a 
very large military establishment and the 
necessity of having young men for combat, 
regardless of their dependency and marital 
status, combined to bring about the induc- 
tion of many married men, fathers, and 
single men with collateral dependents. 

More than 3,000,000 married men did 
serve among the enlisted and inducted 
personnel of the armed forces during the 
war, but they made up only 28 percent of 
all servicemen, in contrast with the 59 per- 
cent of the total male population aged 
eighteen through forty-four years who were 
married in 1940. Thus, less than half as 
large a number of all servicemen than of 
men in the total population were married. 

Information on the proportion of 
divorced, separated, single, and widowed 
men is not available for those who served in 
the Navy, but such data for Army induc- 
tions reveal that 69.6 percent were single, 
25 percent were married, 2.5 percent were 
separated, 2.4 percent were divorced, and 
0.5 percent were widowed. Since correspond- 
ing figures for the total male population of 
comparable ages were single 38.9 percent, 
married 56.3 percent, separated 2.9 percent, 
divorced 1.1 percent, and widowed 0.8 per- 
cent, over 70 percent of the Army inductees 
were men without marriage ties at the time 
of induction, and 60 percent of all men of 
the same age were married, separated, or 
widowed. 
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The same general differential between the 
marital status of inducted soldiers and the 
total population is noted for each age group. 
The percentage of single men declined 
progressively from the nineteen-year-old 
youths (95.9 percent) through age thirty- 
four (46.4 percent) and age group thirty- 
five to thirty-nine (44.8 percent), but the 
difference between the percentage of single 
men in the service and general population 
increased steadily with increasing age. 
For age nineteen the difference was only 
1 percent, for age twenty-five it was 26 per- 
cent, and for ages thirty-five to thirty-nine 
it was 29 percent. The percentage of married 
rose with age for both servicemen and all 
males; the proportion of married was con- 
sistently much lower for servicemen, and 
the difference increased with age. The per- 
centage of widowed men was consistently 
smaller for servicemen in each age group 
than for the total male population, but was 
higher in the case of the divorced, in both 
cases increasing with age. In short, the 
differentials in marital status between 
servicemen and others increased in all 
categories with increasing age. 

Information on combinations of marital 
and dependency status of servicemen is 
confined to Army inductees. A total of 13.7 
percent of the unmarried registrants who 
were single, divorced, or widowed reported 
dependents at time of entering service 
(parent, sibling, or other); 61.3 percent 
were unmarried and without dependents; 
and 25 percent were married and had de- 
pendents. In comparison, only 30 percent of 
the total male population eighteen through 
forty-four years of age in 1940 were un- 
married and without dependents, 9.4 per- 
cent were unmarried but reported depend- 
ents on the census schedule, and 60.6 
percent were married. Since single men 
may have believed that they could avoid in- 
duction if they reported dependents, it is 
possible that the proportion of servicemen 
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who were unmarried with dependents is 
overstated somewhat. However, since Selec- 
tive Service policy was to avoid as long as 
possible the induction of married men with 
bona fide dependents, it follows that after 
all eligible single men had been forwarded 
for induction the unmarried men with 
dependents would be the next group to go, 
and married men with dependents would 
be the last to be called up. Such a sequence 
of processing toward induction is indicated 
by the marital-dependency figures on in- 
duction and by the differentials between 
the figures for inducted servicemen and 
those for the total male population. 

Education. World War II servicemen of 
all classes were above the national average 
in amount of schooling. A total of 56.8 per- 
cent of men inducted or enlisted in the 
Army and Navy had completed at least one 
year of high-school work, and 12.3 percent 
had completed at least one year of college 
work. The same proportion of the total 
male population eighteen through forty-four 
had completed one or more years of college, 
but only 40.6 percent of the total male popu- 
lation had finished one to four years of 
high school but less than one year of college. 
On the average, servicemen had one more 
year of schooling than the total male 
population. 

The difference between the educational 
background of men serving in the armed 
forces and those in the total population was 
greater than this, however. In the frst 
place, men inducted and enlisted in the 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard, not in- 
cluded in the data mentioned above, were 
more highly selected for schooling than the 
average of Army and Navy servicemen. In 
the second place, officers of all services are 
highly selected for educational qualifica- 
tions. For example, Army officers completed 
one year of college, compared to one year of 
high school completed by those below the 
rank of officers. About 48 percent of the 
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officers had completed one to four years of 
college, and almost one-sixth more had com- 
pleted some graduate work. 

Both Negro and white servicemen were 
selected on the basis of educational back- 
ground. The educational status of white 
servicemen was above that for Negroes, 
but both white and Negro servicemen re- 
ported more schooling than the total male 
population of the respective races. Over 74 
percent of white soldiers had completed at 
least one year of high school, compared with 
56 percent of the total white male popula- 
tion aged eighteen through forty-four years 
in 1940. Forty-five percent of Negro service- 
men had the same level of schooling, com- 
pared with only 21 percent of the total male 
Negro population of the same age group. 
Thus, although whites surpassed Negroes 
in educational status both among service- 
men and the total male population, Negro 
servicemen had more education than the 
total white male population. Also, the 
differential between servicemen and total 
males was greater for Negroes than for 
whites, revealing a proportionately higher 
degree of selectivity for Negroes than for 
whites. Negro servicemen surpassed total 
Negro males by two school grades, on the 
average, compared with only one school 
grade for white servicemen compared with 
the total white males. 

The superiority of educational back- 
ground of servicemen over the total male 
population appeared in all age groups, but 
was somewhat greater among older than 
younger men. The superiority of servicemen 
was one school grade for men aged thirty- 
one to thirty-five and two grades for men 
thirty-six years of age and over. For youths 
under twenty-one years 79 percent of 
servicemen had completed one or more 
years of high school, compared with 67 
percent of total males, and 74 percent oi 
servicemen aged twenty-one to twenty-five 
years had completed one or more years of 
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high school, compared with 62 percent of 
total males. 

Physical and mental status. The physical 
and mental status of servicemen was 
necessarily far above the average of the 
general population, since those with certain 
kinds and degrees of defects were rejected 
for service. It is true that servicemen were 
not all perfect physically, and for the 
greater part of the war period some men 
were accepted for limited military service. 
Such men had defects that prevented their 
use for general military service. The maxi- 
mum of limited-service men that could be 
accepted was fixed at 10 percent of men 
inducted in any induction station on any 
day. Slightly less than 5 percent of all 
inducted men were actually below the 
standards for general military service. 

The average inducted man had one re- 
cordable defect, which, however, was not of 
a kind or degree to cause his rejection. The 
rate for limited-service men was slightly 
less than two defects per man, compared 
with slightly less than one for general 
service inductees. The average rejected 
man was reported to have about 1.5 re- 
cordable defects serious enough in type or 
degree to be disqualifying. 

Information on specific defects reveals 
some of the effects of military selection on 
the characteristics of the residual civilian 
population. The armed forces accepted men 
with certain defects of eyes, throat, nose, 
sinus, teeth, mouth, genitalia, feet, and skin, 
and with varicose veins, venereal disease, 
and weight deviation. This means that so far 
as these defects are concerned the civilian 
and military populations remained quite 
similar, and military selection did not 
materially alter the physical status of the 
total male population. On the other hand, 
as a result of rejection for any sort of 
military service, there was an increase in 
the residual civilian population’s average 
incidence of tuberculosis, hernia, and hemor- 
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rhoids, and of ear, lung and pleura, cardio- 
vascular, abdominal viscera, kidney and 
urinary, musculoskeletal, endocrine, and 
neurological defects, as well as of the inci- 
dence of mental disease and deficiency and 
infectious and parasitic diseases. The precise 
amount of effect selective factors had on the 
civilian population is not known, however, 
because not all the civilian male population 
of military age were given physical and 
mental examinations. Nor has information 
on the physical characteristics of enlisted 
men been summarized for comparison with 
the inducted men and the residual popula- 
tion. 

Of those men who were inducted, about 
35 percent were without recordable defects, 
a figure about twice as large as for the total 
examined and, it is believed, of the total 
male population of comparable age. All 
these men without recordable defects were 
inducted for general military service, 
whereas all men inducted for limited service 
had recordable defects, as did all rejected 
men. In view of the fact that possibly an 
even larger proportion of men who volun- 
tarily enlisted were without recordable 
defects, the effect of the transfer of men 
from the civilian population into the armed 
forces necessarily greatly lowered the aver- 
age physical and mental quality of the 
civilian population, so far as recordable 
defects indicate that quality. 

State of residence. Because of the influence 
of the Selective Service System, the armed 
forces were recruited from each state in 
about the same proportion. Since more than 
60 percent of all servicemen were inducted 
and these men were called from each state 
in proportion to the number of men already 
furnished by the state and also in proportion 
to the total registration of the state, the 
proportion of all servicemen from each 
state was approximately the same as the 
proportion of males of service age in that 
state. New York, the most populous state, 
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furnished the largest number of servicemen, 
followed, in order, by Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
California, Ohio, and Texas. 

A few states furnished a significantly 
larger proportion of servicemen than they 
had of Selective Service registrants. The 
more populous and industrialized states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, California, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey were out- 
standing in this respect, largely because 
of the influx of industrial workers from 
less-industrialized states where their regis- 
tration records were retained. On the other 
hand, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia were under- 
represented among servicemen, because of 
losses through migration and because of 
high physical rejection rates and large 
proportions of agricultural workers. 


THE inevitable effect on the civilian 
population of the withdrawal of men of 
military age was to make it overwhelmingly 
a feminine population, to leave it with a 
slightly larger proportion of nonwhites than 
before, to increase its average age and the 
average age of its males, to bring about the 
replacement of men in industry with boys, 
retired workers, women, and girls, to in- 
crease the percentage of the civilian male 
population who were married and who had 
dependents, and to lower the average edu- 
cational and physical status of the civilian 
male population. Military withdrawals did 
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not of themselves materially affect the 
migration or distribution of the male civilian 
population, but tended rather to reflect the 
changes resulting from expanded war in- 
dustry and the recruitment of workers in 
parts of the country in which the greatest 
wartime industrial expansion occurred. 

The temporary effect of these changes was 
great, but the period of military service of 
most of the servicemen was so short that 
the permanent effect of these withdrawals 
on the characteristics of the total population 
probably will not be very serious. Although 
casualties were heavy, the rapid demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces enabled the civilian 
population to return quickly to its former 
general characteristics of sex, age, race, 
marital and dependency status, occupa- 
tional and industrial characteristics, and 
educational status. War casualties in- 
creased slightly the proportion of the popu- 
lation with disabilities, but this is about the 
only change that will continue in effect for 
as much as a generation. The effect on 
marriage rates of the withdrawal of millions 
of young single men from civilian to military 
life is already being substantially erased 
by a record marriage rate in the early 
postwar period. The net effect of delayed 
marriages on the birth rate remains to be 
assessed, but it now seems likely that there 
will be no serious permanent effects of the 
war on the number or composition of the 
American population. 
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